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Labor and Management Meet 


As this issue goes to press the national Labor- 

Management Conference is getting under way. 

Much depends on the outcome of this joint at- 
tempt to find a basis for industrial peace. 


In effect the meeting of industrial and labor leaders in 
Washington is a government-sponsored attempt to set 
American industry back on the tracks of collective bar- 
gaining. Indeed, it appears that the purpose to get back 
to a bargaining basis is the one thing upon which there 
is general agreement between the two groups. The task 
of the Conference is to devise means of keeping peace 
in industry. There are disagreements both about facts and 
about policies, but both sides are declaring that industrial 
relations must be from now on a matter of contractural 
agreement with a minimum of government dictation. 

The set up of the Conference is noteworthy. The public 
is represented only on what might be called a token basis. 
The Secretaries of Labor and Commerce are present with- 
out vote. The chairman is Walter P. Stacy, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina. Eighteen 
top labor leaders, half AFL and half CIO, and eighteen 
business and industrial representatives, half designated by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and half by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, confront each other in a 
meeting which the President insists is their affair. But 
they are under strong pressure from the government to 
reach agreements on basic principles of management-labor 
telations, on the use of available devices for composing 
differences, and on the use of voluntary arbitration when 
other means have failed. This seems to be the essence of 
the highly involved language of the agenda. 

From the fact that collective bargaining is mutually ac- 
cepted as the basic principle may be inferred a conviction 
on the part of each group that it is in a relatively strong 
position in terms of power. It also signifies on the part of 
management a determination to end a chapter of industrial 
history which it considers to have been marked by an un- 
wholesome, government-created economic environment. 
The corresponding attitude on the part of labor, which has 
found government policies during the last dozen years 
much more congenial, is less readily understood. But the 
relations between labor and government have been highly 
colored by the split in labor ranks, with continual charges 
of favoritism. Thus the unions have had their own special 
fears of government. What are probably the most im- 
pelling factors supporting the plea for straight-out collec- 
tive bargaining are labor’s restiveness over wage ceilings 
and management’s impatience to be free of price controls. 

At any rate, the agreement on collective bargaining is in 
striking contrast to the all-out “open-shop”—largely anti- 
union—campaign that was launched by industry after 
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World War I. On its face, the present situation is vastly 
more favorable to labor, which has achieved a new status 
during the past decade. 

Another point on which agreement seems to be assumed 
by the agenda is the proposition that along with labor’s 
right to organize goes management’s right to manage. This 
recalls the “Charter of Industrial Peace” signed last spring 
by the heads of the AFL, the CIO and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. (See INFORMATION SERVICE for 
June 30.) The right of management to manage was there 
included along with the right to organize for bargaining. 
Presumably the Conference will explore the significance of 
this formulation. Labor has been very vocal about what 
it regards as the failure of management to maintain indus- 
trial prosperity. There has been much interest in labor 
circles in “union-management committees” which involve 
in some sense labor participation at the management level. 
Whatever else this affirmation of management’s rights may 
mean from labor’s point of view, there is reason to think 
that labor takes some satisfaction in the explicit assign- 
ment to management of responsibility for achieving indus- 
trial prosperity in the difficult years ahead. 

In any case, the right of labor to organize is a more 
definitive principle than the employer’s right to manage 
for the latter is circumscribed by whatever controls the 
government establishes. At the moment labor seems to be 
- _ limiting the right of management to determine price 
evels. 

It is here that the crucial issue appears—the theory of 
wage determination. For labor is shifting its strategic 
base. That is to say, labor leadership has accepted the 
view, widely publicized in recent years, that economic sta- 
bility depends on the maintenance of purchasing power 
at a high level, and maintains that wages are a major 
factor in sustaining the demand for goods and thus pre- 
venting large-scale unemployment. Thus the continual 
emphasis on the approximately 30 per cent rise in the 
cost of living since January, 1941, while an important 
part of labor’s case for increases in rates of pay, is sub- 
ordinate to the demand that wage rates become an instru- 
ment of economic policy—the policy defined in the Full 
Employment bill. “We're merely saying,” said Walter 
Reuther of the United Automobile Workers at a Town 
Meeting debate on October 11, “that unless the people 
who will run American industries see to it that enough 
wages are paid out so that people can buy what we make, 
we're in trouble. . .. We aren’t advocating limiting profits. 
We're merely saying that industry must first pay its work- 
ers enough to buy and other workers enough to buy, so 
we can keep our economy going. That’s what’s behind 
this wage demand.” 

This makes profits, as Mr. Reuther has said, as much 
the concern of labor as wages. The President has given 
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support to this approach to the problem. He has warned 
that the national economy cannot easily sustain the enor- 
mous loss in buying power that will result from a reduc- 
tion in earnings proportionate to the reduction in hours, 
including the extra pay for overtime. And he has not 
only argued that wage increases must be made at the ex- 
pense of profits, but has proposed that where the ade- 
quacy of the profit margin is uncertain a venture be made 
for a period of six months. If the results warrant, the 
government will then consider on its merits an application 
for permission to advance prices. 

A critic has called this an invitation to gamble with 
stockholders’ money. That view is well-grounded in tra- 
ditional economic theory. The remark attributed to a 
General Motors’ spokesman that the company’s profits are 
none of the union’s business is not only orthodox doctrine 
but would seem to be in line with the proposition that 
managing belongs to management. The point is that the 
battle over wages, hours and working conditions is being 
staged in a new arena, with government virtually sup- 
porting and management opposing the shift of ground. 
This does not mean that management is uninterested in 
high wages; rather, along with the business community in 
general, management fears the effect on the whole struc- 
ture of free enterprise of the idea that in determining 
wage levels primary stress should be placed on the distri- 
bution of income. Businessmen bank heavily on the enor- 
mous accumulation of purchasing power and discount the 
danger of deflation, which the President stressed. As for 
inflation, they tend to fear an unbalanced government 
budget more than price increases. 

The merits of the nation-wide wage controversy will 
be discussed in a later issue of this Service. The ques- 
tion of wages in relation to prices and profits is not on 
the agenda of the Conference, but it is an important part 
of the stage setting. Basic to the construction and opera- 
tion of machinery for settling disputes in some working 
conception of the equities involved. Employers and labor 
leaders agree that they must settle their differences by 
bargaining, but there is no agreement as to the principles 
to be applied. Bargaining assumes the existence of op- 
posing interests. It negates the view that “the interests 
of labor and capital are identical.” (The word manage- 
ment is now commonly used instead of capital in this for- 
mula, but the same confrontation of interests is indicated.) 
Yet bargaining requires some “over-arching” common end 
in the light of which lesser differences can be reconciled 
or compromised. Up to now it appears that this common 
end has not been clearly defined. It may be said, of 
course, that both sides are committed to the maintenance 
of the free enterprise system. But that concept is differ- 
ently defined by the two groups, as the fight over the Full 
Employment bill shows. 

Another important aspect of the situation which fur- 
nishes the background of the Conference is the greatly 
improved bargaining status of labor and its growth in 
sheer power. In the past the limited power of organized 
labor and its lack of legal protection made the unions 
subject to rather sharp judicial curbs and made public 
goodwill the final arbiter of disputes. Today labor has 
much greater support in law and judicial precedents and 
has absorbed a considerable part of the erstwhile “public” 
into its own ranks. The potential power of labor is im- 
measurable. While in many instances it still has decidedly 
inferior bargaining status, not infrequently a union is able 
to dictate terms, as employers were so long able to do. 

It is no wonder, then, that the President is reported to 
be “desperately anxious” that this Conference succeed. A 
highly trustworthy reporter writes that in his talks with 


delegates the President “pictured the entire world looki 
at the United States to see if it could solve the problem 
of industrial relations peaceably.” He has practically told 
the parties to industry to put an end to mutual conflict, 
or else. The spectre of drastic legislation hovers over the 
Conference. 


Twentieth Century Fund Issues Notable Report 


In the foregoing article it was pointed out that wages, 
prices and profits are not on the agenda of the Manage. 
ment-Labor Conference. How closely bound up they are, 
however, with industrial relations is indicated in the re. 
lease by the Twentieth Century Fund, on the eve of the 
Conference, of the recommendations contained in a forth- 
coming report of its Labor Committee. It asserts that 
employers who seek too high prices and workers who 
seek too high wages may “price themselves out of the 
market” and wreck their common enterprise, and that 
America’s welfare urgently demands a new and more con- 
structive approach to collective bargaining. The Commit 
tee includes representatives of the AF of L and CIO, 
a former president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, former government officials, and economists. It 
has been making a long-term survey of collective bargain- 
ing practices in this country. 

The report says, “Collective bargaining can be, and 
should increasingly become, a technique to help ensure a 
larger and more regular output of goods and services, to 
maintain high levels of purchasing power, to establish 
clear lines of communication between employer and work- 
er, and to inspire and intensify their joint responsibility.” 

The Labor Committee recommends that labor and man- 
agement recognize the interests of “a third party, the con- 
sumer” in their negotiations and consider the effects of 
their bargaining on the economic system as a whole ; that 
both sides make greater use of economists, engineers and 
impartial fact-finding techniques and that managements 
and unions together explore the possibilities of market- 
wide collective bargaining. 

A strongly worded statement of principles to which all 
members of the group have signed their names says: “The 
Committee believes that collective bargaining aims are 
best achieved when government action on the myriad de- 
tails of the management-union relationship has been re- 
duced to a minimum. The more employers and employes 
depend upon bargaining by equal parties to achieve a 
practical compromise on wages, hours and work condi- 
tions, the more firmly rooted become the self-disciplines 
and the obligations to find the solutions among themselves 
rather than to ask for solutions ready-made.” 

As specific machinery to aid in carrying out such gen- 
eral principles, it is suggested that with the coming of 
peace “voluntary mediation boards, composed equally of 
management, labor and public representatives be estab- 
lished within every sizable industrial community.” These 
community mediation boards would operate on a purely 
voluntary basis and might “adjudicate industrial disputes 
in their areas, and perhaps even be empowered by the 
parties at interest to engage in final and binding arbitra- 
tion rules.” The boards would supplement federal -and 
state mediation agencies. ‘Personnel for these boards can 
be drawn from chambers of commerce, local unions, state 
commissions of labor, civic and educational bodies, the 
panels of the American Arbitration Association, as well as 
from among those who served on War Labor Board sub- 
divisions throughout the country.” 


_ 1} The full text of the report of the Labor Committee will be 
included in the survey Trends in Collective Bargaining: A Sum- 
mary of Recent Experience, which the Twentieth Century Fund 
plans to issue this month. 
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The Committee believes “the very existence of these 
boards would tend to encourage localized, as against fed- 
eral, settlement of management-labor controversy; to re- 
verse the centralizing trends of submitting to Washington 
issues that can be more effectively decided in the local 
community.” However, the Committee recommends that 
“any such voluntary mediation boards foster as much in- 
dustrial self-government as possible by not trying to im- 
pose details, or to deal with questions which should be 
directly negotiated by management and the union.” 

To supplement these community boards, which would 
deal with all industries in a given community, the Com- 
mittee believes each of the larger industries in the country 
might take some action. “To further encourage industrial 
self-government with its accent upon a ‘settle among our- 
selves’ approach, the Committee suggests that a second 
type of voluntary mediation board, to be composed of 
management and labor representatives, be established 
within each industry. The personnel for these boards, 
which would exclude any public representation at all, 
would be drawn from employer and employe organizations 
other than those directly involved in a dispute.” 

Commenting on attitudes necessary to make such sug- 
gestions workable, the Committee says: “Necessarily, be- 
fore collective bargaining can become a tool for industrial 
self-government, it must be actively affirmed, rather than 
merely accepted, by business as well as by labor and gov- 
ernment as the keystone in all relations between manage- 
ment and workers.” 

Following out this thought, the report recommends that 
“employers within an industry associate themselves into 
organizations designed to negotiate with unions, not to 
combat them.” The Committee points to British practices 
along these lines and notes the absence in America of any 
national organization of employers, as such, which might 
take in all industries and concern itself exclusively with 
industrial relations. “Because with rare exceptions, we 
lack any such employer alignment, our bargaining is wide- 
ly collective, with some notable exceptions, only on the 
part of one side—labor. 

“In the absence of a prototype of the British arrange- 
ment for employer bargaining, or pending its establish- 
ment, the Committee therefore recommends the formation 
of a national management-union council on collective bar- 
gaining. Representation on this council would be drawn 
from the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. The council would constantly examine collective 
bargaining agreements and methods in order to serve as a 
central clearing house for disseminating practices found 
especially efficient in pushing production, making jobs 
more secure, and promoting a spirit of collaboration be- 
tween managements and unions.” 

On the union side of the collective bargaining table, the 
Fund’s Committee says: “Back of labor’s agents in col- 
lective bargaining there must be as genuinely a free and 
democratic union structure as workability permits.” Va- 
rious members of the Committee point to various abuses 
in some unions, such as overlong tenure in office by some 
top officials, lack of democratic machinery for making the 
will of the membership felt, undue secrecy about union 
finances, and lack of adequate remedy for a union member 
who has been unjustly deprived of his economic or civil 
rights. Some members of the Committee believe the law 
should intervene to correct such abuses where they exist, 
while other members doubt the workability or justice of 
such controls when imposed on a union from the outside. 

Speaking unanimously on matters of general principle, 
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the members say: “The Committee well recognizes that 
no fiats, no courts, no laws, no external compulsions can 
be a substitute for genuine up-and-down membership par- 
ticipation, which is a change that must come within union- 
ism itself.” Specifically, the Committee recommends that 
“United States labor leadership enlarge and intensify all 
present programs designed to decentralize power and 
function and to make rank-and-file members partners in a 
common venture.” 

The folly of shortsighted policies designed to maintain 
selfish advantages is denounced in the report which says, 
“When management cuts production and lays off workers 
but maintains prices; when unions restrict output or op- 
pose technological innovation; when management and 
unions together enter into collusive understandings to 
fence off, as their very own, a particular economic terri- 
tory, they may be promoting their own welfare while un- 
dermining the interests of the rest of the community. But 
in the long run they are menacing their own well-being, 
their own survival.” 


As opposed to rigid price and wage structures, the Com- 
mittee recommends that “when management and union 
get together to make a bargain, they should keep in the 
front of their minds that their arrangements will influence 
the price of the product which must be sold to a third 
party, the consumer. He doesn’t sit down to approve the 
price ; but he may reject it later when he does his own kind 
of ‘bargaining.’ He may refuse to buy, or perhaps won’t 
buy as much as he would otherwise if the price were more 
favorable compared to other claims on his income.” 


Because of such considerations the Committee says, 
“Both management and union must be aware of the dan- 
ger of ‘pricing themselves and their product out of the 
market.’ In this connection, collective bargaining becomes 
a crucial instrument for sparking and stimulating the ca- 
pacity of our materials, our machines, our man power. 
This function is especially important in view of the fact 
that the basic decisions of our time are group decisions, 
corporate decisions, union decisions, farm bloc decisions, 
and not the solitary decisions of individual sellers and in- 
dividual buyers.” 


Summing up its impressions of this phase of collective 
bargaining, the Committee says, “Hence, over and above 
the primary prerequisites of successful collective bargain- 
ing, to date, namely the recognition that managements 
and unions are mutually indispensable and functionally 
equal, must come this new recognition that to serve them- 
selves best they must serve the common prosperity most.” 

Commenting on its proposal for a more extensive appli- 
cation of “market-wide collective bargaining,” the Com- 
mittee says, “To be sure this technique is not without in- 
jurious potentialities. It might well encourage excessive 
and rigid prices. Unless regional and industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining fosters lower unit costs, and passes such 
savings along to the consumer, it could degenerate into a 
peculiarly vicious kind of protective tariff, safeguarding 
undue profits and undue wages at the expense of the rest 
of the community. 

, Yet already this regional or industry-wide approach, 
whether in peace or war, has accomplished a great deal 
to bring stability to coal mining, the needle trades, to 
shipbuilding and other industries. -It provides manage- 
ment with predictables in labor cost. It protects the 
worker against the capricious wage slash and enterprise 
in general against the unsettling effects of bidding up 
wages that accompanies a period of labor shortage with 
its scampings and pirating. It has often promoted the in- 
troduction of laborsaving devices in a sane, ‘staggered’ 
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manner to cushion, or entirely offset, injurious social con- 
sequences of mass layoffs, and discharges.” 

The Committee believes that growth of market-wide 
collective bargaining would tend to promote another de- 
velopment that the Committee recommends for its own 
sake, namely “the wider use of technical assistants, such 
as engineers, economists, and sociologists, by managements 
and unions alike. The report recommends that both man- 
agements and unions weigh the advantages of invoking this 
kind of aid in moving toward their collective bargaining 
purposes. It is apparent that, in view of the delicate 
interrelatedness of our economy, fact finding and fact in- 
terpretation must be the handmaidens of a market analysis 
more detailed, scientific, and exhaustive than ever before. 
Both managements and unions need definitive data supe- 
rior to that which they now usually possess. 


‘Moreover, they must be prepared to disclose all perti- 
nent information at their disposal. The United States 
community cannot permit collective bargaining to be mere- 
ly a game of blindman’s buff rather than an adult effort 
to implement illumination, The day is long past when 
collective bargaining can be adequately carried on in the 
atmosphere of a David Harum horse trade, or the chaf- 
fering of an Oriental bazaar. To the worm’s-eye view of 
management and union, the trained economist, or perhaps 
a group of economists, to be paid by both employers and 
employes, within an industry, can add the bird's-eye view 
of the total situation, with its long-term implications.” 

Summing up its impressions of collective bargaining 
as carried on in the United States today, the Labor Com- 
mittee ends its report with the following sternly worded 
admonition, “Unless spokesmen for Big Ownership, Big 
Unionism and Big Government acquire a sharper aware- 
ness of their separate and joint obligations to society all 
three will become like the dinosaurs which grew too big 
and stupid to survive. The representatives of each, sitting 
around the collective bargaining table, must become—more 
consciously than ever before—trustees of other people’s 
money, skills, and aspirations. It is the Committee’s 
earnest belief that this change in the moral and psycho- 
logical climate of collective bargaining is vital, necessary, 
and long overdue.” 


The UNRRA Free Press Rider 


On November 1 the House of Representatives passed 
the bill appropriating $550,000,000 already authorized for 
UNRRA, as amended in the Appropriations Committee. 
(See INFoRMATION ServIcE of November 3 for a sum- 
mary of these amendments.) They also adopted by a 
very close vote a “rider” which declares that these funds 
or supplies purchased with them, may not be used in any 
country which refuses American press or radio represen- 
tatives “full and free access to the news of any and all 
activities” of UNRRA;; or discriminates against such rep- 
resentatives in the rates charged for facilities for collect- 
ing or sending such news; or “censors, or attempts to 
censor, in time of peace,” any news about UNRRA’s ac- 
tivities. Just how much this would involve is not clear 
from the debate. Apparently, it would apply only to 
countries which may be added to the list of those receiving 
aid—not to those where UNRRA is already working. It 
would seem to be particularly directed toward the White 
Russian and Ukraine republics of the U.S.S.R., for which 
assistance has been promised by the UNRRA Council. 

In this connection the protest of the Anglo-American 
Correspondents Association in Moscow against Russian 
censorship is of interest. On October 20, according to 
press reports on November 2, the Association sent a letter 


to Foreign Commissar Molotov complaining that the So. 
viet Union is the only great Allied power retaining’ “g 
strict wartime censorship of news written by foreign cor. 
respondents.” Censorship in peace time of dispatches re. 
lating to “every aspect of life in the Soviet Union . . . has 
created a general distrust of all news emanating from the 
Soviet Union.” They protested against “censorship in 
principle,” and against its operation. It is “vacillating 
and capricious ; it varies from day to day and from censor 
to censor.” 

Mr. Molotov’s reply, which was given orally through 
the press department, was that the protest was “not solid, 
therefore it was found not necessary to consider it.” To 
the great surprise of the correspondents, however, all the 
stories written about this protest were passed by the cen- 
sor; “nothing was deleted from any of them,” Brooks 
Atkinson wrote in a supplementary story in the New York 
Times of November 2. “The correspondents never had 
supposed that a letter from them would alter in any re- 
spect the Soviet policy of censorship.” 


Mercury’s “Script-of-the-Month” 


A new educational service is sponsored by The Amer- 
ican Mercury. A complete 15-minute radio program is 
made available each month, without cost, to teachers, club 
advisers and discussion leaders. Each “script-of-the- 
month” supplies dialogue for four speakers and opening 
and closing statements for an announcer. They may be 
obtained from the Radio Department, The American Mer- 
cury, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Ad libbing is advised in order to lend spontaneity and 
Miss Gretta Baker, instructor in radio techniques at New 
York University, who prepares the scripts, will advise any 
group which plans to use the programs. The scripts sup- 
ply basic information and argument. They are designed 
not only for actual broadcasting on the air but also for 
schools over their public address systems or in assembly 
or classroom lessons and for panel discussions in any 
groups interested in public affairs and world events. 


Yale School of Alcohol Studies 


During this past summer more than one-third of the 
138 students at the Yale School of Alcohol Studies were 
ministers or other religious workers. They came from 
16 denominations, the YMCA, the Salvation Army and 
state and city councils of churches. A total of about 150 
churchmen have now studied at the Yale School during 
the three years of its existence. 


A new feature of the curriculum this year was a series 
of five seminars, which met once or twice a week during 
the session. They were named the Education, Commu- 
nity, Therapy, Legal and Ministers’ Seminars. While 
each had an experienced leader, the real work of the semi- 
nars was done by the students themselves. 


The year-round researches of the School are on phases 
of the alcohol problem which have not previously been 
subjected to scientific scrutiny, especially certain socio- 
logical, psychological and legal aspects. At the 1945 ses- 
sion numerous reports based on the research work were 
presented by lecturers. 

A brief description of the School’s curriculum, together 
with a summary of the facts about the alcohol problem, 
has recently been published by the Federal Council under 
the title Alcohol Problems Dissected. It was written by 
E. M. Jellinek, Director of the Yale School and is avail- 
- from the Federal Council’s Literature Department for 

cents. 
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